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different spirit from the child who has worked because of
the steady supervision and compulsion of his teachers.
When the * ordered' child leaves the middle school and
reaches the age when he must take responsibility for his
own work, he feels the joy of greater freedom and relaxed
effort and his work often suffers. One constantly hears
cases of children who have done admirably in a primary or
preparatory school and who have ' fallen off' once their
scholarships are obtained. The tendency is for the teachers
of the younger children to blame the method used in the
upper schools, and sometimes they do so rightly. But in
many cases it is the character training of the lower school
that is at fault.

That character and intellect are relatively independent
is also clear, for it is possible to possess an excellent charac-
ter and mediocre intelligence. When a man is described
thus, I take it that his critics mean that he lives up to
his standards of behaviour and that his standards are good,
i.e. that his conduct is social and not selfish. But it would
be better to use good instead of excellent in this case, for
surely to be a man of excellent character should imply
that he practises the art of life so well that it is difficult
to think of a better performance. One would not call a
pianist excellent if his technique were faultless but his in-
terpretation wooden. The art of life is far more difficult
and it will take the best training of the best material
to achieve consistently excellent results. Most of us must
be philosophical over our own limitations, and those of
our friends, and be content with an averagely good record.

THE FUNCTION OF THE SELF-REGARDING SENTIMENT

Great as the influence of intellect may be, and ought
to be, in a world of intelligent people, McDougall declares
that moral sentiment would never have the force to over-
come such strong innate urges as self-assertion, sex, self-